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to the Individual, and each reveals further, some
particular characteristic of the Movement. In
Tamburlaine it is the love of temporal and material
power, in Edward II boundless egotism, in The Jew
of Malta the search for illimitable wealth. In Faustus
it is the Renaissance craving for knowledge bringing
with it spiritual power.

The interest of the plays depends almost entirely
on the personality of the hero. In Shakespearean
tragedy much of, the dramatic force comes from the
contemplation of the essential nobility of the central
character. In Marlowe the personages are rather
stupendous than actually noble. But the fundamental
conception of a strong character battling towards
success and falling unconquered is common to both
dramatists and at the root of most ijih century tragedy.
This, coupled with his mastery of blank verse, consti-
tutes Marlowe's chief contribution to the drama.

Tamburlaine is brought low by remorseless and
inevitable death, the Jew by mundane influences and
Faust by the terms of his bargain with the Devil.
The methods vary. But the eventual downfall is a
constant factor and a potent source of that pity and
terror deemed vital to real tragedy by the ancients.

The beginning and end of Faustus are magnificent.
The middle part is far less successful, for the reason
that the doctor, having secured his diabolical knowledge
at such cost to himself, uses it for trivial ends, more
suited to low comedy than to serious drama. Only
in making love to Helen of Troy, whom he conjures
up (Was this the face that launched a thousand ships ?)
does he use his powers in a way that can satisfy the
imagination of the spectators. But the close has
dignity and, when he has paid the penalty, the Chorus
rounds off the play with the moral but memorable lines:
* Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight,
And burned is Apollo's laurel bough/